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THE PARTED YEAR. 


BY LUCY SEYMOOR- 


Original. 





Another leaf of finished time we turn.—Pollok. 


Of finish’d time another sheet, 
With varied records fraught, 

Its chequer’d chronicles complete, 
The press of life hath wrought, 
And sent it forth, a history strange, 
Beyond revision—blot—or change. 


Yes—none can now one word efface, 
Or one mistake repair, 
Though each of our ephemeral race, 
Hath something written there, 
Which o’er his fate shall hold a sway, 
When earth and skies have pass’d away. 


That mystic page—oh! who would not 
Retrace its lines again? 
Some passage from its annals blot, 
And wash away some stain?— 
Correct some fault unmark’d before, 
And read the transcript o’er and o’er. 
It may not be—the fearful leaf, 
Hath clos’d its dark account, 
Its crowded history full as brief, 
And summ’d up the am 
Which in the court of heav’n appears, 
Midst chronicles of other years. 


Dread record! like Ezekial’s roll, 
Telling of many a wo; 
Of hopes which never reach’d their goal, 
Of deep affection’s flow, 
Of lonely watchings, fervent prayers, 
Unrighteous gains, and rankling cares: 


Of wild ambition’s bootless dreams, 
Of health and life consum’d, 

Of sad regrets, frustrated schemes, 
And happiness entomb’d, 

Of broken links in friendship’s chain, 

And joys which ne’er can bloom again. 


Of wasted energies it tells, 
Of talents misemploy’d, 
Of rusted gold, and faded spells, 
And promises made void, 
Deserted hearths and peopled graves, 
And many a scene where sorrow raves: 


Of deeds of vanity and crime, 
And rich pearls cast away, 
Forgotten vows, and fritter’d time,— 
A long and sad array, 
Which dread eternity shal] keep, 
Oh! might oblivion v’er it sweep! 


Alas! we cannot summon back, 
Pass’d time and write it o’er.— 

Yet memory may the whole retrack, 
And each defect explore, 

And thus prepare tu make more clear. 

The record of the coming year. 


Another sheet of time is giv’n, 
What life has been *twill be, 

Yet may the account this bears to heav’n, 
From crime at least, be free. 

Pare spirit! shed thy truth abroad, 

And turn the hearts of all to God. 


May those who read these humble lines, 
‘ Their present hours improve, 
Till every moment brightly shines, 
With radiance from above, 
And be their lives the coming year, 
; A new edition bright and clear. 
Rustic Glen, Dec. 28th, 1837, 
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| parison. Lucy had not intended being there, but Mrs. Col- || 
| ton, who is very fond of her you know, wou!d take no apolo- 


| was anxious for me to obtain an introduction, that she might 


| though perhaps a very little taller than most of sex, is grace- 
| fully and even faultlessly formed. Her complexion is a clear 


THE COQUETTE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “HELEN LORRAINE.”? 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


Original. 


CHAPTER FIRST. 

“Well, Mr. Huntingdon, what excuse can you plead for 
having kept a lady in suspense for two whole hours? I am 
half-inclined to refuse you the pleasure of describing your ad- 
ventures last evening.” 

“As you please, my fair cousin;” was the reply, ‘I called 
in for a few moments to inquire after aunt’s health to-day, as 
well as with the kind intention of gratifying a certain per- 
son’s curiosity—but as you feel such an utter indifference, and 
I have several engagements, I shall take my departure sooner 
than I anticipated.” 

“Nay, master Frank, I shall not let you off so easily as you 
imagine. The punishment for your offence shall be one more | 
agreeable to myself to administer. I require you to describe | 
to me minutely the appearence, dress and manners of Miss 
Mandeville. To tell me all that Mr. Huntingdon said to Miss 
Mandeville, and what she replied. Afterwards I may per- 
haps forgive you for having come at five o’clock instead of 
three, as you promised.” 

“And intended to fulfil too, Mary, but was prevented by a | 
visit from a certain young gentleman, who being very disa- 
greeable to you, I did not invite to accompany me hither. I | 
need notname Horace Stanley, for I percieve by that indig- 
nant blush, that you have already an idea of whom I speak. || 
Indeed I think that he told me he had called on you this morn- 
ing. How sincerely I pitied you!” 

“Spare your pity for the present sir, and tell me about Miss | 
Mandeville.” 

“Well, I will try to obey your commands. The party at | 
Mrs. Colton’s was brilliant in the extreme, and all the beauty | 
and fashion of the town, Miss Mary Howard, excepted, ren- | 
dered the scene unusually attractive. Immediately upon | 








entering the room I glanced eagerly round the circle of love- 

ly faces in search of the beautiful stranger, of whom I had | 
heard so much, and in whom I felt confident that I should be | 
disappointed. I did not see her at first, but from the numbers | 
of my own sex which surrounded her, I soon found in what | 
part of the room she was. However I did not then make 

much cffort to obtain a view of her—for quite contrary to my | 
expectations, I had the pleasure of meeting Lucy Atherton | 
there. She looked lovelier than I had ever seen her, and I | 
doubted much if the stranger’s beauty could stand the com- | 


gy, and went over herself to insist upon her acceptance. Lucy | 
had been introduced to Miss Mandeville, and spoke of her as 
decidedly the most beautiful woman she had ever met. She | 


hear my opinion, and after some exertion I was successful in 





doing so. Now then for her appearance. Miss Mandeville 


rich brunette. She has a broad, but not very high forehead, 
which I dislike to see in a woman, and a profusion of black, 
glossy hair. Her eyesare large, dark, and singularly fasci- | 
nating, having a blended fire and softness of expression | 
which I do not remember ever to have seen before. Her 
nose is slightly acquline, and her lips are small, red and 
always smiling, by which they disclose teeth of an expuisite 
whiteness. 

Is that description sufficiently minute, Miss Howard? Well, 
next her dress, and this will be more difficult, for you know 
that I am not apt to notice alady’s costume. But I remember 











this much, that she wore no ornament, of jewelry at least, and 
I was pleased to observe it. She had a few white rose-buds 
mingling with her curls which were far more beautiful, in 
my opinion, than the most costly gems could have been. Her 
dress too was white, although I do not know of what mate- 
rial it was made, butit was of very delicate texture. How- 
ever, I dare say that you will hear it more accurately des- 
cribed by some of your female friends, Her manners are 
perfectly free from hauteur, indeed I think rather the reverse, 
and from the slight opportunity which I had of judging, I 
should think she might be rather inclined to Coquetry. She 
is possessed of wonderful versatility of conversation, and 
with the charm of a soft, musical voice, is considered irresis- 
table by most of my friends, although the ladies have quicker 
discernment. To tell you the truth, cousin, she is neither 
like the gay-hearted, unassuming Mary Howard, nor the 
shrinking, sensitive Lucy Atherton—which accounts for my 
regarding her, although she is really splendidly beautiful, with 
a feeling very nearly allied to indifference. She has too much 
the easy confidence of a woman of the world—and is too 
fond of admiration to suit my ideas, which you know are 
rather peculiar. For the rest of your question, I did not long re- 
main from the side of Lucy—whose chaste simplicity of con- 
versation contrasted pleasantly with Miss Mandeville’s, in 
which was too perceptible a continued effort to dazzle. And 
now I am fairly out of breath, and hope that I have fully ex- 
piated my offence, and won your forgiveness. Have I not, 
Mary? 

“Well I believe that I must grant it—as you have really 
been quite obliging for once, and have so stimulated instead 
of gratifying my curiosity that I request you will attend me 
to-morrow on a visit to the lady in question.” 

“Shall I invite your friend, Mr. Stanley, or is your dislike 
to him as inveterate as ever?” 

“In answer to the first part of your question,—I should 
commission you to do so, had I not heard him say that he in- 
tended spending to-morrow at his uncle’s—and for the last 
I like Horace, and admire him as muchas ever, although you 
tormented me so unmercifully, on one occassion, as to make 
me say to the contrary.” 

“Ah! you need not try to impose upon my credulity in that 
way,” said Frank whose delight it was to tease his lively 
cousin, “and indced, I should be sorry to believe you, for I 
heard of quite a romantic adventure of his with this same 
Miss. Mandeville.” 

“You must certainly be mistaken,” replied Mary, while 
her brilliant color slightly paled, ‘for he did not mention have- 
ing even scen her, when I talked to him about her this morn- 
ing.” 

Soon after Frank took his departure, leaving Mary rather 
serious than on his entrance. For to her the slightest word 
relative to Horace Stanley was of interest far greater, indeed, 


|than her cousin suspected, or he would not thus have magni- 


fied the really trifling incident to which he alluded; and which 
was merely that Miss Mandeville having accidentally drop- 
ped her glove as she passed him on her way to her carriage, 
Horace had restored it to her. 

Mary Howard was the only daughter of a widowed Mother, 
whose idol she was, and to whom she was entirely devot- 
ed. Without being critical!y beautiful, there was yct that in 


| her bright hazel eyes, fresh complexion, and rich chestnut 


curls, which attracted the admiration of the most fastidious, 


|| while her intelligence and perpetual good humor endeared her 


to all who knew her. With an ample fortune and such at- 
tractions she had of course numerous admirers, but to none 





of them had she given such encouragement as to Horace 
Stanley, who although ardently attached to her, had been 
hitherto deterred by poverty from a declaration of his senti- 








































ments. He was a lawyer, and upon him it devolved to sup- | Frank was at first surprised, and could scarcely believe that 
port a sick mother and young sister, which he did uncom- | this was the same whose ardent glances had 80 disconcerted 
plainingly even in thought, although in all probability preven. | him on the night of the party. But Olivia Mandeville was 
ted by it from an union with the object of his choice; for he |! not a careless reader of character, and having failed once 
was proud, and brooked not the thought of depending upon in her attempt to captivate, did not despair of ultimate suc- 


a wife, however lovely, for those comforts which his own cess. 
means were inadequate te procure. His talents, however, | For she was quite sensible that Frank had not rendered 


were of the first order, and his friends were more sanguine than , that homage to her charms to which she was accustomed. 


himself, as it regarded his prospects. Mary had hitherto had | Decidedly the handsomest man in the room, and already des- 
| tined by her as the favored one, she had determined to prove 


to her aunt, who seemed incredulous, the power of her fasci- 
nation. “I think I may safely promise you all the beaux in 
the village,” Mrs. Colton had said to her the morning after 








at least the consolation of knowing that athough he had given 
her but little reason by his language to believe herself beloved 
by him, he had no preference for another. And even now 
she did not indulge the suspicion for any considerable length 
of time, for she placcd implicit reliance upon his honor, and 
having with woman’s intuitive quickness of perception, dis- 
covered his attachment and penetrated his motives for silence 
she would not longer encourage thoughts derogatory to the 
noble simplicity of his character. And with recovered ani- 
mation upon her sweet face she hastened to her mother’s apart- 


rumored is shortly to be married to the village beauty, and Mr. 
Stanley, who, every body knows, is attached to Miss How- 
; ard.”’ 

What more was necessary to determine a Coquette? Mr. 
| Huntingdon, handsome, talented, rich—and probably engaged 
ment, whose indisposition had prevented her from accepting | to the Beauty of the village. What a delightful opportunity 
the invitation to Mrs. Colton’s the preceding evening. Here | lower the pretensions of a rival, besides all the charming 

| amusement which it would afford during her visit. And al- 


let us leave her for a while, engaged in lively conversation | 


with her affectionate parent. | though she had not been quite prepared for the sitplicity 


The Episcopal church in the village of C was favored and straight forwardness of Frank’s character, let it not be 


beyond most others, by the possession of one of the most | supposed that she was at all discouraged. Neither had she 
Ever ready to re-| reason to be so, as will be seen by the result of the second 





pious, ardent and intelligent of Pastors. q : ‘ ; 
lieve the distressed—to sympathise with the bereaved and to) meeting. So ingenuous was the expression of her lovely 
and countenance, so impartial her bearing to her visitors, that 
Frank persuaded himself that his own silly vanity had fan- 
cied a meaning in words and looks which was not intended. 


counse! the erring, he was indced the father of his people, 
was rewarded by their implicit confidence, and unwavering 


love. Humble in its appearance as was the Parsonage, it was | 
yet, during the summer season, the object of admiration to | Thus convinced, his contrition for having wrongly suspected 


all who beheld its neat portico surrounded by clustering roses | her, led him soon to the opposite extreme, and three weeks 
and fragrant honey-suckles, and its white walls, embowered |; had not passed over his head before he gee her credit for 
by the tall trees, which scemed to throw their protecting arms | °V°FY perfection under heaven. ‘The pure holiness which had 
about it, as if to shelter it from evil. Here might he always ‘ 
heard the soft warbling of birds, and the low murmur of aj “4S forgotten in the bewildering brightness of glances which 
gentle stream which at no small distance from the mansion, | "ight have beguiled an angel in those times when they 


wandered on amid the the sunshine and shade, with the glad j, 


music of its rippling waters. And here too, dwelt a fair crea- : : 
; ‘pan ’ H . i 2 “ 
ture the hue of whose checks and lips, surpassed the blush of |! “Frank,” said Mary Howard to hin one day, “I am really 


her favorite roses, and whose song of innocence and joy was'| afraid that your preference for my sweet Lucy, has yielded to 


far sweeter than those borne on every breeze from the sound- |" : 
ing woodlands! Not ofien scen in the thoughtless circles of || highly as yourself of the beauty and accomplishments'Vf the 


the gay and fashionable, the poor and afflicted were to her | latter, 


“fet the glorious skies 
Aud lost their heaven for woman’s eyes.” 


the objects of unceasing interest and attention, and amply | 
was she rewarded by the blessings which were almost hourly 
invoked on her behalf. Mary Howard whose genuine regard | terday, & 
for whatever was intrinsically lovely, had led her to seek a || ¥°U would have repented sh neglect,’ — : 

closer intimacy with Lucy Atherton, was most frequently her || = will g° this instant,” exclaimed weanderrne- ar tabing 
companion, and sharer in every benevolent enterprise. Yet | his hat, while something very like a tear sparkled in his own 
unbounded as was her admiration of Lucy’s beauty and vir- } logit tack nad teenght thet, aay maaroes _ ean pad 
tues, the modesty of the latter had concealed even from her | ® moment’s pain, how carefully should - have hoon aonnee” 
friend the cxtent of her intellectual endownments. The other |) Tina, the: wink focuses: Misell goovaiiing, Ho snntionsd, 
most frequent visitor at the Parsonage was Frank Hunting. | “But — yuureelf know, Many at she never annmnnaged may 
don, whose regard for its fair inmate was of a warmer kind, | 24entions, ond I donct think I am tobe blamed, when, on 


that you had become quite a stranger lately, I think 
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ber arrival, “two only excepted—Mr Huntingdon, who it is | 


| once charmed him in the dark, blue eyes of Lucy Atherton, | 


the fascinations of Miss Mandeville, and although I think as | 


yet Iam toosensible that asa wife she would never) 
| make you happy, to see the change without regret. Had you | 
| seen the tears which filled Lucy’s eyes, as she said to me yes- | 


ment the warning voice of Mary Howard was unhe 
the pure image of Lucy Atherton faded from his mind, bef, 
|the bewildering fascination of that blushing cheek a do 
cast gaze. ” 

“Miss Mandeville,” he said—the blush deepe 

moved not—he repeated it—but there was no oe 
via!” and the soft brilliancy of those earnest and pleadin 
jeyes once more stole from beneath the shading lashes an 
j|an expression of confiding innocence lent an inexpreasible 
\charm to her countenance, as her musical Voice tails him 
| speak on. And this was Olivia Mandeville,—the same, who 
} but the very evening before, he had scen the life of the ball. 
room replying with ready badinage to the flattery of the 
admiring throng! She had read his character well—and 
|| although he might have resisted the brilliancy of the admired 
and fashionable belle, he yielded to the sudden change; that 
exquisite and regal form, whose every motion was grace—now 
|| trembling and shrinking, the very personification of timidity— 
i those eyes whose slightest approving glance was remembered 
| with exultation, now gazing half fearfully yet lovingly in his 
|, and that voice which spoke but to be ebcyed, falteringly ia 
| nouncing his name,—he could resist no longcr!—and as the 


| 


|| Soft, fair hand rested confidingly in his, those vows which 











| should never be thouglilessly given or recieved, were ex. 
| changed between beings who but a few weeks before had been 
|| ignorant of each otlier’s existence. 


| “I suppose you have heard by this time of Frank’s engages 
ment to Olivia Mandeville,” said Mary to her friend, as they 
sat sewing in the little drawing room of the Parsonage, a day 
or two after the preceding events. Lucy had been for more 
than a weck confined tothe house in consequence of a bad 
cold which she had taken. “I am deeply grieved for his sake 
as well as the frustrations of my own hopes. Have you 
never thought, Lucy, that she is a mere Coquette?” 

As Mary looked up to recieve the reply, she was startled at 
the death-like paleness which overspread the usually bloom. 
ing face of her companion. Her eyes were fixed on the 
speaker with a fearful intensity of gaze, while her hands 
were pressed tightly over ier heart as if to still its throbbings. 
“Leave me, dearest’—was all that she could articulate, as 
her sympathising friend kissed her pale lips in silence. Mary 
would have remonstrated but the earnest entreaty could not 
be unheeded, and she deemed it best to comply.—And now 
Lucy was alone and at liberty to give vent to her sorrow, yet 
not a tear escaped frompbeneath the closed lids. Her agony 
was too deep for tears! “One only thought found place with. 
in her bosom--“Frank does not love me’’—and the sum of all 
human wee seemed to her contained in that one conviction. 
The sunlight of her existence had vanished, and there was no 
longer hope or happiness for her in the world. The eheck 
was overwhelming: Frank and herself had grown up togeth- 
er so like brother and sister, that she had been unconscious 
of the extent of her affection for him—but now, when he was 
another’s—lost to her forever—the fatal truth flashed like 
lightening across the darkness of despair. Hour after hour 











BC we | > . -_ ” 
and whose hopes of eventually gaining her hand, arose ra-| ‘e contrary, 1 sce a woman but here he resolutely 
ther ftom his own sanguine temperament than from any posi- bit his lips, as if resolved not to give utterance to what more | 


tive encouragement which he had recieved from the object of |, he thought, 

s 4 ‘ 3 | _ ” 2 7 & 73 - ‘4 
his affections. Rich and an orphan, he was his own master, || “@ dear Frank,” said Mary, “I will not even ask you to 
and his personal and intellectual claims were not to be regard- |, W¢ for me, although I intend visiting her myself this even 


ed with indifference. ‘The nature of Lucy’s sentiments for ||ing, unless something should occur to detain you,” and she 
him, time must disclose. waved him impatiently out of the room. But alas for good, 


Happily and without much change, their lives glided along | intentions: The house of Mrs Colton was to be passed be- 
when the village coterie of which they formed a part, was put | {ore reaching the Parsonage, and as Frank locked up to the 


in commotion, by the visit, to one of its most fashionable ||4"awing room window, the fair hand of the enchantress bec. 
members, of a lady the fame of whose beauty and accomplish- |, koned, while her bright smiles and blushes rendered he ap- 
ments had preceded her arrival. | peal irresistable. 

Her father, was the brother of Mrs. Colton, the lady to | “Do you know, Mr. Huntingdon, that I was at that very | 
whom her visit was addressed, and having displeased his fam. || Moment thinking of you? Harry Warwick has just left, i 
ily by marrying @ portionless but beautiful Spanish girl, no| was desirous for me to walk with him. But I looked at the 





soon after leaving Lucy. 
renewcl of intimacy had taken place until on the present oc- glorious sunset and soft, rich scenery around and could |; 


was the sound of her quick tread heard, as she sought by ae- 
tion to escape from the agony of her thoughts. At last, as if 
suddenly conscious of her weakness, she sought relief in 
iprayer. It was a scene fora painter! The mellow light of 
sunset, tinging with gold the falling masses of soft hair, and 
disclosing the marble whiteness of that fair face, with up 
raised suppliant eyes, and half-parted lips, and the young, 
kneeling form with the exquisite hands clasped upon her 
heaving bosom! = = 2. eet 2 
The dark hour had passed, and when Lucy rose, there was 
an almost unearthly radiance in her dark eyes, as with a firm 
step she jleft the room in quest of her friend; she was how- 
ever spared the task, for it was indeed one, of seeing Mary 
that evening, a message from her mother having recalled her 
But carly on the following morn- 


ing, as Mary was engaged in her favorite occupation of at. 


i tending to her flowers, which were then in full beauty, as it 





casion, when upon the repeated and earnest solicitations of | not brook the idea of listening to his prosy remarks in the | 
Mrs. Colton who was without children, her parents at last) midst of so much loveliness. _I always feel as if I should 
consented to Olivia’s visit. From Frank Huntingdon’s des- i like to wander with one I Jove at this sweet hour. And I} 


was in the month of June, she was a little startled by a touch 
on her shoulder and looking round, she perceived Lucy, who 





cription, it will be percieved that the daughter inherited the | thought—that if the invitation had proceeded from Mr. Hun- | knowing that this hour she should be certain of finding her 


tingdon—it should not have been refused.” 
_ | If for a moment, the boldness of language surprised Frank, || 

CHAPTER SECOND. | it was soon dispelled as shade after shade of deepening rose | 

Highly as Mary's expectations had been excited, by Frank’s | suffused her face, while her long lashes drooped over her 
portraiture of the stranger, she was yet amazed at her brilliant | downcast eyes, as if the slightest effort tu raise them would be | 
beauty, which although perhaps not surpassing that of Lucy | painful. Thusshe stood before him—all her animation vanished, | 
Atherton, was yet of a more commanding and novel charac- /'as if alarmed at the sudden disclosure which she had made of | 


ter. There were many other visitors in the drawing room, | her feelings. And although at that time, she would have given | 
i 


mother’s beauty and probably her Spanish disposition. 





when the cousins were announced, and for each of them had I the world, had it been in her possession, to have seen his| 
she a swect smile and appropriate remark. Mary was com-| countenance, no sign of an anxiety which might awaken sus- 
pletely entranced by the mingled dignity and softness of her | picion, for an instant shaded the bewitching loveliness of that 
address, so different from what she had been led to expect. | 








enchanting face! And he—oh blame him not if at that mo- 


' thus occupicd, had availed herself of this opportunity of see- 


t was with a smile—but oh! how unutterably 


ing her alone. il 
logise tor 


sad—that Lucy told her friend she had come to apo ' 
her singular deportinent. Alas! there was need; the despal!- 
ing gaze of those mournful eyes had never left the memory 
of Mary since she witnessed it, and convinced as she now rd 
of the depth of Lucy’s love for Frank, she could scarcely 
think with any kind of forbearance of his having cas} from 
him such a priceless heart. Lucy however spoke of him ten- 
derly and would not allow the shadow of blame to rest upo® 
him. It was her own weakness, she said, which had been 


justly punished. “The blow was at first severe,” she conlit- 
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oed, trying é : 

id be bappy—oh! unspeakably happy to lie down and die! 
rare ungrateful I was to God, and how forgetful of the 
taty 1 owed to my kind father, whose home would be deso- 
ite and cheerless without me. Qh! I shall be happy yet— 
od I hope that Frank will never for one mement have cause 
tp repent his choice. She is surpassingly beautiful, and we 
gay be decieved in our opinion as to her being a Coquette. 


st least, for Frank’s sake, let us love her and pray for 


her. ’ . ; 
y Mary looked for a moment at her friend as at some being 


of Angelic nature, then passing her arm round her slight || 


waist, she kissed her affectionately, and exclaiming “Frank 
gas not worthy of such perfections,” gently drew her into the 
house. ; 

“[ have now but one request to urge,” Lucy said after a 
noment’s pause, “and that is, that since you know all my 
qeakness and folly, you will never again mention it to me, 
yreven by the expression your kind sympathy for my sor- 
row recall itto my mind, Will you grant me this favor 
dearest?” 

The assent was willingly given, and immediately the con- 
sersation turned upon some plans for contributing to the com- 
fort of oae of the Parishioners, an aged woman who had late- 


ly lost an only child, upon whom for years she had depended || 


for support. It was with renewed resolution, that Lucy re- | 
turned to her humble home, and from that time, though her | 
cheek had lost some of its bloom, and her lip its once joyous 


smile, there was an added charm in the exprression of pas. || 


sionless serenity which dwelt in her thoughtful eyes, render- 
ing her beauty of that unearthly cast which is so seldom seen 
but which is so indescribably lovely. No neglect of duty be- 
trayed the blighting of her early hopes, not a momentary ir- 
ritation told of the bitterness of disappointment. The same 
order reigned in the well-regulated household, where or 
years her smile had made a magical sunshine, and her sweet 
presence almost an Eden of happiness to her doating parent. | 


CHAPTER THIRD. 

In the meantime, Frank, no longer wishing to resist the 
fascinations of Olivia, had lost all power over his actions. He 
lived but for her and in her presence. To watch each glance || 
of her oloquent eyes, and each motion of her graceful form— 
to wander entranced by her side, with her fair hand clasped || 
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ie speak morte cheerfully, “and Lj@hought that I || had confessed, in a few lines which proc 




















eeded the verses, after || ment, and who knows but what it may have a salutary effect 
bestowing the most enthusiastic eulogium upon their beauty || to witness his devotion to her. At any rate it is too late now 
that he was quite ignorant of their source. Each succeeding | to withdraw, 
number was enriched by the pure poetry of the same mysteri-| Brilliantly were the spacious rooms of Mrs. Howard’s no- 
ous writer. She combined the gorgeous fancy ofa Hemans, | ble mansion illuminated, while the bldom and fragrance of 
with the simplicity and graphic power of a Landon. | countless flowers, and the rich tones of music made it seem 
Tribute after tribute, from other pens, acknowledged the |! almost like a scene of fairy land. And there were sylph-like 
At last a sudden light seemed to | forms and smiling eyes, and voices which seemed tuned only 
flash across the minds of the hitherto bewildered—they were || for the utterance of joy and love. Nor was there a want 
amazed at their stupidity. It was Olivia Mandeville—who || of elegance in those of the other sex, who gazed admiringly 
else could it be? It was true that there was a subdued but at the beautiful beings gliding before them, with their bare 
tender pensiveness pervading the verses, which did not exact. |; dazzling shoulders, sounded arms, and small fairy-like hands. 
|ly accord with the sprightliness of her conversation. But || But most enraptured of all, his eyes and heart filled but with 
then what was she not able to accomplish? She had a talent || one image, did Frank Huntingdon stand by the side of Olivia, 
for every thing. To produce music, deep, ravishing, inspir- || as her fingers, like the touch ofa spirit awakened the melody 
/ing, was to her but as play,—the imitations of her pencil | of song from the chords of a deep-toned harp. From his 
| were wonderfully accurate,—her genius was universal. Yes || trance he was aroused by the words uttered near him, ina 
| —she, and none other, was the mysterious Poetess! || low voice, of “Charming—lovely! Who can she be?”—and 
“Dearest Olivia,” said Frank, “I surely have a right to|/ turning with the expectation of seeing the enquirers gaze fixed 
know, if no one else has,” after he had been vainly urging | upon Olivia, he perceived a stranger whose admiring glance 
her to tell him if she was indeed the author. Heretofore, || seemed rivetted upon the figure of Lucy Atherton. 
although she had not absolutely denied it, yet she had evaded || Never had her noble and spiritual beauty showed to more 
jan acknowledgement. The temptation was great—he would | advantage. Robed in the purest white, unadorned even by a 
|be more at her command than ever, if indeed that were pos- \| flower or bud, her shining hair braided in rich folds across 
sible, her influence over him would be complete. The blush- ! her fair brow which seemed the very home of innocence and 
ing avowal was made. He was beside himself with joy: 'ltruth—her cheeks which excitement had suffused with a 
What fortune was his! To possess the love of such a glori- I ruby glow,—and her eyes, large brilliant, set with a world 
| ous Creature, so surpassing in beauty, intellect, and every i thought in their earnest orbs,—she was indeed worthy of the 
loveliness, which should adorn a woman—he could scarcely || admiration with which she was regarded. Frank had not no- 
| believe the reality. ticed her before, and he was. now so absorbed, that his cou- 
“But mind, you are not to mention to any one that J told || sin with difficulty attracted his attention in order to introduce 
you.” ||him to the stranger whose exclamations he had heard. Mr. 
“Your wishes shall be obeyed in that as in every thing’! Leslie after the exchange of a few remarks, begged to be in- 
else,” was the reply, “although if I am asked, I shall certain. | troduced to Lucy, and from that time he left not her side for 
| say that I believe the signature to be yours.” a moment, while she felt grateful for the relief which: his 
Further anxiety to discover the poetess seemed now banish. || jntelligent and varied conversation gave her from her own 
ed. Every one was satisfied with the conclusion to which || thoughts. 
they had arrived. They had no longer any thing to do but | Mary had met with Herbert Leslie at the house of a friend 
to read with delight the exquisite effusions which still contin-|\a few days previous, and delighted by his address and appear- 
ued, as glowing in fancy and exhaustless in novelty, as ever.| ance, she hailed with pleasure such an acquisition to her cir- 
Frank Huntingdon, was alternately envied and congratulated 1 cle. His was not indeed a person to be tarelessly glanced at 
on his success with the all-accomplished, and hitherto rather and forgotten. Though slight in figure, he was well-propor- 
volatile heiress. Nor was it without cause; for Olivia, who!) tioned; his proud, expanded brow and penetrating eyes, kind- 
had begun with the intention of gaining his admiration mere- H ling at time with all a poet’s ardour interested the most indif- 


{ 


brightness of her genius. 














in his, listening to the tender music of her voice, amidst the | 
inspiring loveliness of Nature, was for him a happiness too |! 


ly because he was the handsomest and most popular man in | ferent, while his clear, manly voice came upon the éar like 


the village,—and also the admirer of a rival beauty—an un-|| the sound of a sweet instrument of music. On this evening 





exqusite to last. All his feelings and sentiments appeared to 
bechanged and he who was wont to speak so enthusiastically | 
of the retiring modesty of Lucy Atherton, though he still |! 
deemed her lovely and’amiable, yet accused her of coldness 
and want of feeling. “She would never have made me the 
affectionate wife who is so necessary to my happiness,” he 
would say to himself when for a moment his conscience re- 
proached him for having forsaken her. “She seems just as 
happy now as ever, and as attentive to her duties. But if 
Olivia had been in her situation,” for he covid not help be- 
lieving that Lucy Aad cared for him, although he would not || 
acknowledge it to Mary—“how keenly she would have felt. | 
Dear Olivia never shall her warm heart be wounded by one |) 
word or-even look of mince, she could not bear it, and death 
would soon release her from the pang of unrequited love.” 
How strange and atterly unacrountable is the influence 
which we frequently see exerted by a heartless Coquette, over 
# man whose genius, high prit.ciples and noble ingenuousness 
of character, make us mourn for the delusion, which at the || 
saine time, we cannot hope to dispel. Frank Huntingdon || 


|of my understanding. * But I do know who she is, and from | 


| conscious rival, indeed, but not the less obnoxious to the wil-| he exerted all his unrivalled powers of mind and was reward- 


fui Coquette—had at last become more than usually inter- || ed by the sympathetic expressions which his remarks called 
ested, although incapable of any decp and fervent attach-||in rapid succession over the lovely face of his companion. 
ment. | Herbert Leslie was a poet,—what more need be said to prove 
“Frank,” said Mary Howard to her cousin, one day, “I'|that he was visionary and romantic? Long and vainly had 
really think you ought to know who our charming poe- i he sought to meet with a woman whose mind, tastes, and 
tess is. I found it out by mere accident, and although 1 || sympathies should be congenial to his own. In Lucy Ather- 
would not wound her delicacy, by proclaiming to every one| ton, he believed that his wildest dreams were realized; and 
indiscriminately what she wishes to be kept secret, yet I am | with all an enthusiast’s thoughtlessness of the future, he gave 
half-inclined confide it to you; will you keep the trust?” Hl his whole soul up to the one absorbing and joyful idea. He 
“I am most exceedingly grieved,” began Frank, while his i read not in her now radiant eye and blooming cheek the story 
laughing eyes and exulting smile belied his words, “that you | of blighted hopes, neither did he detect a note of sadness in the 
should be debarred the pleasure of enlightening the darkness || sweet, low voice whose language fell upon his ear like magic. 
During the course of the evening the conversation turned 
the very best authority.” upon the mysterous poetess, and many an arch glance direct- 
“Tell me her name.” ed owards Olivia, plainly repressed the general opinion. 
“Well, since you seem disposed not to believe me, let me “I need not ask, Miss Atherton, if you too are an admirer 
convince you. The name is.” lof those exquisite verses which so frequently appear in the 
“My dear Miss Howard, how delighted I am to find you at| columns of your village paper. Who that reads them does 





| home, “exclaimed the joyous voice of Olivia, bursting intothe | not find himself inspired by their chaste holiness of sentiment 





whose model for female loveliness had been the very reverse || 
of Olevia Mandeville, even in external graces, who had at | 
first disliked her manners, was now her most devoted admir. || 
et. Yet she might vainly heave displayed the triumphs of || 


her wit, her beauty and her accomplishments, and he had ||" 


passed unscathed. It was the loving woman who charmed |) 
him, and not the brilliant belle, in other words it wis the as- } 
mee and not the real character. Alas! she knew not the 
atifice of a Coquette, and had he really read her heart as 
Plainly as he fancied he did—what an undreamed of revela- | 
Would have been made to him! 
In the Village of C 
Interesting 














» there was published an unusually 
P periodical:—what village of any literary preten- | 
“ons would be without one?—How cagerly its pages were | 


i by its fair subscribers, may be inferred, when it is 





that not a few of them were contributors to its col-|| 
oF acquainted with those who were. Suddenly there 

> see the signature of a new writer;—one whose brilliancy 
iecaten was only equalled by the correctness of her 
ri ad © purity of her sentiments, The fair readers 
n into a state of delightful agitation. The editor 





drawing-room just at Frank was about communicating the || with feelings of a purer and nobler nature, than have hitherto 
important discovery. “Not a word about it now,” he whis || found place within his bosom? I have the most unbounded 
pered, while the latter had turned for an instant to adjust her | enriosity to see their author.” 
shawl. No more was said on the subject afterwards, for i “You shall see her,” said Frank who had been standing 
Frank was of course at Olivia’s service when she left, and t near then, and he directed the attention of Mr. Leslie, exul- 
Mary did not see him again for several days. || tingly to Olivia, but before thelatter could express either sur- 
Mrs Howard had now recovered entirely from her indispo- || prise or pleasure, Mary who had also heard,—for once disre. 
sition, which had been more tedious than had been anticipa- || garding the imploring countenance of Lucy, exclaimed. 
ted, and cards were issued for a large entertainment. It} «Jn Miss. Atherton, sir, behold your curiosity gratified 
was expected to be unusually brilliant, and the acceptances|} Who shall depict the speechless amasement with which 
were almost universal. But vainly did Mary endeavor to | Frank heard this avowal? Enquiringly he gazed into the face 
persuade Lucy to be present. She entreated—almost com- | of Lucy for corroboration, and as he saw her painful blushes, 
manded—but her friend was firm—at last her tears prevailed. | ynd confirming silence, bis heart chilled—for he knew too well 
“I never was more anxious about any thing in my life,” Suid | the spotless truth-fulness of her character, to believe that she 
Mary, “than to have you at this party, and indeed I shall be |! would for a moment hesitate to correct such an error. 
quite vexed with you if you do not come.” | Respectfully, for the first time, his glance met Olivia’s, who 
The promise was given, although with reluctance, for Lucy | unconscious of the disclosure made but a moment before, was 
had remained in almost utter seclusion from the gay world | brightly and smilingly receiving the compliments of her nu- 
since the blight which had come over her early hopes. Per. | merous admirers, at no great distance from the real author 
haps it will be best for me to go, she thought, for I have never || who stood trembling and shocked at the unexpected reve- 
seen Frank and Miss Mandeville together since their engage. | lation. For one instant Herbert Leslie regarded the former 
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with a look of supreme contempt expressed upon his curling | 
lip and in his flashing eye, but the next he tarned to Lucy, 
and pitying her painful embarrassment, offered to conduct || 
her from the room; but retreat was no longer possible. Ra- | 
pidly the whisper had circulated, and already the modest and | 
almost weeping Poetess, was surrounded by those who had | 
but a short time before been paying the same compliments to |; 
to Olivia—who, now for the first time deserted, stood like a || 
guilty creature, pale and motionless in the spot which had | 
witnessed her triumph, till the return of Frank to her side, ena- |, 
bled her to retire almost unobserved,and return home before the 
evening was half over. Poor Frank! never before had he 
dreaded being alone with her, and although not a reproach |) 
escaped his lips, there was that in the grave seriousness of his 
aspect, which spoke more plainly than words, the severe pain |’ 
which her deviation from truth had occasioned him. But his | 
love for her was too deep to be thus estranged, and the next 
morning found him again at Mrs. Colton’s resolved to forgive | 
and forget all. Olivia, however, felt unequal to the exertion | 
of secing him, and hastily directing one of two letters which ! 
she had been engaged in writing, she gave it to the servant | 
to deliver to him, begging to be excused on the plea of indis- 
position, Frank hastened to his room, tore open the letter and 
read the following:— t 
“How should I exist, dearest Theodore, in this mést torture- || 
ing absence from you, were it not for the frequent reception || 
of your kind letters. Kind because expressive of your una- 
bated attatchment-—and yet cruel, for do you not accuse me || 
of cherishing for another the love which I have so often pro- l 
fessed to feel solely for you. Did you know how unceasingly | 
my mind is occupied with the blessed hope of soon mecting | 
you again, you could not thus wrongly suspect me. With re- 
gard to the report which you mention as to my engagement | 
to Mr. Huntingdon, let me assure you that it is utterly with- I 
out foundation. It is true that he sought my hand, but was of | 
course, unhesitatingly and cheerfully, for your sake, rejected.” || 
What succeeded Frank knew not—he had read enough to | 
show him how grossly he had been deceived. He was as if|| 
thunder struck. Was this then the return for all his entire |! 
devotion to her wishes,—his utter renouncement of self, his | 
unwavering and passionate love, nay, even his wild idolatry? | 
Wounded affection, mortified pride and amazement at her per- | 
fidy alternately possessed him, and here let us leave him to com- | 
mune with his own thoughts.—A few mornings after, the car- | 
riage of Mrs. Colton, was seen at her door loaded with trunks | 
and boxes. The first and last visit of the hciress to the vil- | 
lage of C was at an end—and let us hope that the remem. | 
brance of her past mortification, occasioned by coquetry and | 
dereliction from truth, had ever afterwards a solitary influence | 
upon her conduct? 

















Looking again upon our friends after a lapse of several | 


months, we shall find with pleasure that Mary has exchanged || 
the name of Howard for that of Stanley, whose faithful and | 
long-tried love was at length rewarded by an union with its | 
object. The death of a rich uncle had placed wealth almost | 
beyond his hopes at his disposal—and scarcely was it in his | 
possession before he hastened to lay it at the feet of Mary | 
Howard. They had now been married for some length of | 
time, and incredible as it may appear, had not yet repented it. | 
Frank Huntingdon, whose trial had left him a wiser and a/| 
better man, was a frequent and ever welcome visitor. Nor | 
was he a melancholy guest—for love which was not founded | 
upon esteem was easily conquered, and if at times he was } 
sad it was from another cause. 

On one occasion Mary hastened to meet him with an unu-| 
sual meaning in her speaking face. | 

“Oh! Frank, what do you think?—Herbert Leslic has pro-' 
posed for Lucy Atherton and been refused—‘kindly yet firm-. 
ly rejected,’ these were hisown words to Horace. He says | 
that she gave him not the least cause for hope. What could) 
have induced her—so handsome, talented, aimiabble unexcep- I 
tionable in every respect—what can have been the reason?” 

“Preference for a happicr, though less worthy lover,” said | 
Frank in a low voice, while his eyes so beaming with joy, | 
that she could not mistake his meaning. “She knows all un- 


BY DR. JAMES A. YOUNG. 


Original. 

Farewell! alas! my reason fails me still 

While passion rules, while burning thoughts control. 
I would be calin, or seem s0, *tis my will, 

Though vultures gnaw within and feast upon my soul! 
1’d fly from thee, while reason yet remains, 

A broken heart, albeit, though I bear! 
My struggling soul the servile bond disdains 

And scorns the wasting fetters it is forced to wear! 


But what shall rend the chain affection flings 

Upun the mind? the nearest may never, never. 
Around the forest oak the ivy clings 

The hand of struggling pride may break but cannot sever, 
A broken heart! a noble reason wrecked, 

These are thy triumphs. May’st thou never prove 
Despair like mine. While yet ’tis time, reflect! 

‘Think o’er the ruin here, and tremble wuen you love! 


Think on the ruin here! Thou canst not think 
Will falsehood’s self grown cautious not rely, 
Ah no! the fiend exults upon the brink 
Of treach’rous steeps, lieedless, where all his victims die. 
Farewelt! my heart gives back the echoed sound 
So full of sorrow, and so fraught with woe! 
Pride rends the chain with my heart was bound 
But suaps the thread of life. My beart is broken now. 





MOONLIGHT. 


Original. 
O what so sweet, when the setting snn 
With crimson’d beams, sinks ‘neath the west, 
To view the beauteous silver moon, 
In splendor rising fiom the east. 
And sve the arch’d blue manti’d sky, , 
Beaining with countless worlds on high; 
And twinkling stars, whose radiant light 
Appear like glit’ring diamonds bright? 





O what, to lovers fond, so sweet, 

As oft within the well known bower, 
Beneuth the moon’s pale light to meet, 
And pass the swiftly flying hour 

In warm einbrace,— each throbbing breast 
Close to its throbbing fellow prest; 

Elate with hope in rapturous bliss 

To seize in haste the parting kiss? 


What time =o sweet, as then to roam 
Beside some smoot: romantic stream,— 
To think of happy days long gone, 

Or but remembered as a dream; 

Of youthful friends, for pleasure fam’d, 
Companions of my joy and mirth; 

But who, alas! have long since claim’d, 


Their kindred with their mother earth? ViCORIA. 
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Original. 


Music. 
Could we estimate the comparative value of the pleasures 
of life, we would find, that the gratification, which music im- 
parts, deserves to be ranked with our highest enjoyments. It 


is not experiénced at the expense of principle. The tender- | 


ness of sensibility has not to he destroyed nor has an opiate 


to be administered to watchful conscience, before it can com- | 


municate delight. Its entrance into the mind is not by a 
pathway, strewn with the wrecks of resolutions and covered 


, with the fragments of holy hopes. The soul may reflect the 


light of Heaven as beautifully and clearly as the untouched 


snow and yet, without the least violence to its sanctity, derive | 


the greatest bliss from it. Other pleasures have their pains, 
but this has none. Other joys are succeeded by sorrows but 
this leaves noae. 

1-id we live in a world, without music, what elevating hap- 
piness would we have? Though a sky of ever-changing 


| hue might cover it and a robe of unwithering green adorn it— 


though flowers might spring up on every side—though Eden’s 
loveliness might deck it and Heaven’s glory surround it, yet 
would it be cheerless home. 


It is music that makes the lands. || 
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what it is. 


PARENTAL ANXIETY. 
Though a parent has many pleasures, yet has he numerous 
,anxieties. The future condition of his children awaken feel. 
| ings of an intense character. Through the longest days and 
| often in the night-time he has labored to acquire that amount 
of property, which will enable him to leave them, comfortable. 
| May not poverty, nevertheless, with its gaunt form, invade 
| his dwelling? When he shall be resting in the quiet home 


STANZAS. that makes earth an heaven—it is this that makes heaven, 





| 


|| appointed for weary mortality, his strength gone and his fore’ 
| sight no longer operating for their good, they may be drink. 
| ing the bitter draughts of adversity. It is not this, however 
| that excites his most painful apprehensions. It is for their 
| moral condition, that he is concerned. He has spared no ef. 
| forts for their spiritual welfare. He has striven to im prest 
| them, with divine truth: to place the fear of Ged before their 
eyes; to lead them to avoid vice aud make virtue their con. 
| stant companion. Character, he has ever held up before them 
| as the richest jewel, that can be possessed and by every mo- 
_tive, has urged them to regulate their passions and govern 
I their lives, by the pure principles of revelation. But may 
|| they not, despite of all his exertions, deviate from the path of 
| honour, form unhappy connexions und cause everlasting igno- 
_miny, to darken their names? After all his prayers and tears 
| —after all his instructions and entreaties may they not forget 
‘the lessons of early life and become the outcasts of society? 
| After his dying charge has been delivered to them, after the 
last tones of his failing voice have been employed in faithful 
warnings, after the solemnities of Eternity have given in. 
| creased effect to his appeals,.they may cast off, the mild res- 
|traints of piety and run into the wild evtravagances of dissi- 
| pation. 

| How tormenting must be such reflections! Let not the de. 
| voted parent, hewever, despair, for the seed sown will not per. 
\ish—the fervant expostulation, the honest advice will follow 
his children, until, they have renounced sin and yielded them- 
selves to the yoke of heavenly virtue. 


WINTER. 

And here thou art, last of the annual visitants! Destroyer 
l|of beauty and blighter of glory, thou hast come! Months 
have passed since thou left us—change has laid his hand upon 
us and upon the wide world but thou art still the same. Thy 
| power has experienced no decay. Thy brow is now as stern 
thy voice as harsh and thy step as strong as when the infant 
earth first felt thy desolating breath. We have seen Spring 
!unloose the bands, wherewith nature was held and bless her, 
|with universal freedom. We have seen Summer fulfil the 
early promise, arraying inanimate creation like a fair bride 
and giving brightness toevery scene. We have scen Autumn 
crown the labors of the husbandman and roll his multiplied 
bounties into the lap of want. But where are they now? The 
|smiles’ of Spring, the pride of Summer and the richness of 
Autumn, where are they? They have been laid upon thy al- 
|tar, Winter. They have decked thy pathway and contributed 
to the splendors of thy truimph. 
|| Yes, thou art here. Hail to thee, our friend. Thou art a 
|| favorite with us. Tous, there is music in thy hollow tone, 
| and pleasantness in thy heavy frown. Away with Spring, 
Summer and Autumn, Winter for us. He has our preference. 

Thou wilt bring many opportunities of enjoyment. Thou 
‘wilt gather the scattered members of numerous families, to- 
gether. Thou wilt kindle a fresh blaze upon the domestic al- 
tar. Thou wilt unite brother with sister and friend with 
friend, around the lively fire. Thou wilt cement former ties 
‘| and commence intimacies, that will give to life, new impor- 
tance and value. And shouldst thou remove to a better clime, 
‘some of those, who now gladden our hearts and bless our 
|existence, we will not mourn, for thou wilt repair the breach 
| and the faded wreath shall bloom with new flowers. 
|| But Winter, thou hast thy unpleasant associations. Know- 
| est thou not, that our eyes have wept and our bosoms bled, 
|| since thy last appearance? Knowest thou not, that the ser- 
pent has invaded our Eden, the Eden, which thou didst leave 
| in all the loveliness of purity, in all the sunlight of love. 
Thou wilt collect us around the cheerful hearth and the 














reservedly, and with that noble gencrosity which is so rare, ! cape attractive and the grove, enchanting. It is this that ren- || social board—thou wilt farnish us with the entertainments of 


has forgiven every thing.” 


|| ders spring so welcome and summer so agreeable. It is this | wit and mirth, and thou wilt enliven our feelings amid the 


vey, a ee | ‘ > 
It was not however before the expiration of a year that the || that leads to wander upon the stream’s massy bank, velveted || gayities of home, but thou wilt not return to us,"the compan 


union so anxiously desired by Frank took place. 
time, by disclosing continually tothe unraptured husband, | 
some new loveliness in the character of his wife, strengthened !' 
his attachment, and increased his confidence in her truth, || 
who shall tell how often, in the fulness of his heart, he clasped || 
her graceful form to his bosom, and thanked God aloud for i| 
having freed him from the snares of a Coquette! 


Philadelphia, 1837, | 








! 


And when ''like a couch for a gay nymph. It is this that gives solitude i 


a charm, that causes us to resign human society and court 
the association and converse of Nature’s trackless forest. 
The influence of music upon the spirit is truly wonderful. 
How often, when intercourse with the world has roughened 
our feelings, has the accustomed serenity been recovered by 
the soft notes of music? How repeatedly has it made our 
pulses bound, and our hearts distend? Music! It is this, 


ions, who have lately gone from us. No, no. Their places 
| will be vacant. They will not share in our pleasures. The 


piano will sound but they will not hear it. The long, long 
We shall miss them. 





| 


' evenings will be spent without them. deny 
| At the time of prayer, when our Father’s protection 1s sought 
| and our Father’s goodness praised, we shall miss them. At 
early morn and expiring eve, at all periods and in all situa- 
tions, we shall miss them. A. A. L 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


number of the Monument is entirely ortGINAL, and EMBEL- 
* smu wilh a page Of ORIGINAL MUSIC. The following are the contents: 
, “The Coquette,”’ by Evora, author of ‘Heten Loraine.” 
® «The Parted Year,” by Lucy Seymore. 
3, “The Accepted Chalenge,” by E. J. C. 
4, “Music,” by Rev. A. A. Lrpscoms. 
5, “Parental Anxiety,” se 
g. *Winter,”’ e 
* «Stanzas,” by Dr. James A. Youna. 
8 «Moonlight, by Vicorta. 
g, “Lines on the death of Miss 
10. “Verses written at night,’? by * 
iL “The Sabbath,”’ by —s 
12, “The New Year,” Editorial. 
13. “When spring returns we'll meet,” (set to music.) 


,” by H. 








wledye the receipt of, and will publish, 
ee nernlity of God,’’ by Lucy Seymour. 
«The Lost One,” by J. C. M’Care. 
To Agusta,” by AN ATHENEAN. 
“Touch, O touch, that chord again,” by J. B. Hayes, Esq. 


Papers copying our original articles will please to credit the ‘Baltimore | 
Monument.” We received an exchange last week, containing five fresh 
articles, and no credit given; in all such cases, for the future, we shall cut | 
the exchange. | 
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Tug NEw YEAR.—The beginning of New Year is a fit sea- | 
son for reflection. As the cautious merchant closes the busi- | 
ness of a past year, takes his account of stock, compares his | 
profits and expenses with those of years previous, and surveys 
the prospect for future gain and prosperity, so should every 
man pause, as it were, and examine the doings of a year, 
which is now no more to him as regards positive action, com- 
pare its moral bearings with former life, and in a measure, | 
strike the line for succeeding improvement and usefulness. | 

It becomes us as ‘rational and consistent beings, while time 
is rapidly hastening by and bearing us to a world unscen, to 
endeavor to store away a respectable share of knowledge, that | 
in after times when age shall wear out our energies, and | 
friends shall cease to care for us as they do now, and we are i 
neglected and almost forgetten, we may possess within our- | 
selves some resources of happiness, and not be enterly miser- 
able. We can scarcely conceive of a more wretched crea- 
ture, than an ignorant old person, whose youth and riper 
years, were occupied entirely in the pursuit of worldly weal; 
such an one, if he be poor, is truly an object of pity, and of 
course, contempt; if he be rich, he is a miser and clings to his 
gold with a fondness and devotion which make death terrible: || 


“Though dimly in the distance seen | 
Aud unexpected at the present hour.” | 


And how seldom do we think on what we must become, if || 
time be lengthened out to us, and we be permitted to register | 
our three score years and ten. Certainly, did we think on the | 
subject as we should, we would be carefu! not to mark our | 
course by crime; we would not burden our consciences with | 
a weight which would become embodied wretchedness, and | 
plant severest thorns in a dying pillow. i 

New Year's days, are very convenient waymarks, or if we | 
may be allowed to say it, the milestones of life, where the | 
traveller may tarry for a season, wipe the dust from his feet, | 
and sum up the responsibilities and profits of by-gone time; | 
and he may ask himself, if he has become wiser and better 
since he commenced his journey; if he has relieved the neces- 
| 








silies or in any way been useful to a fellow passenger? and | 
he may readily determine, whether or not, he has passed his 
years in vain, The moralists would say, with every step he | 
has taken, he has been made better or worse, and is nearer to 
an eternity of pleasure or pain than when he first set out. | 
The plausibility of his doctrine we leave without comment, | 
recommending to the reader, to give it some reflection, and 
decide for his future course. } 


Mecnanics-—A respectable, industrious mechanic is as hon- || 
orable as any man upon the face of the earth, and as deserv- 
ng of the attention and fellowship of mankind. The indi- 
‘ital who would point the finger of scorn ata mechanic | 
merely because he is such, and spurn the man and his fami- | 
ly as disgraceful and unfit for his or her, association, deserves 
re from society, and set up as a mark of contempt. | 
mt e 0 respectable information, in his senses, will speak 
Bitly of the mechanic’s calling; such conduct isa strong | 
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VERSES. 


WRITTEN AT NIGHT. 





Original. 
© This is the hour I love— 
The soul-subduing hour; 
When all around is hush’d in sleep, 
And memory’s wakeful power, 
Brings up the scenes of early years,— 
Ere grief had dimm’d my eyes with tears. 


My girlhood’s happy dreams, 
Are all before me now; 

I see the same bright wreath of flowers, 
That once adorn’d my brow: 

Ere sorrow bade its leaves decay,— 

Its bloom and beauty fade away. 


The loved-ones of my youth, 
Oh, where alas! are they? 
Who tasted earthly joys awhile, 
Then briefly pass’d away:— 
Like the bright wreath—the tender flower, 
They wither’d in a single hour. 


Methinks I see them now,— 
Tue beautiful and bright; 
Like visions of a higher sphere, 
Enrobed in gems of Jight— 
Before God’s throne— an angel-band,— 
Pure spirits of ‘‘the better land.”? 


And may I hope when life, 
And sorrow here, are o’er; 
I too, may join that happy throng, 
And tread the blissful shore; 
® And strike the heaven-toned lyre above, 
In one unceasing song of love. 


LINES, 


On the death of Miss Antoinette E. Whitely, who died suddenly in 
Philadelphia, on Sunday, December 3, 1837. 





Original. 


Thou hast gone to thy final rest; 
Thy goal is early won: 

The church-yard sod is o’er tee prest; 
Thy journeying is done. 

Why shed I tears of bitterness? 
Thou’st left au narly strife 

In thy unblemished perfectness, 
To gain a crown of life. 


But yesterday I press’d thy hand, 
And commuued with thee here; 

Now with « mournful heart I stand, 
And weep beside thy bier. 

For God in youth’s unblight-d bloom, 
Hath called thee to depart; 

Thy form is resting in the tomb; 
Thy memory in the heart. 


To thee each flower and running brook, 
Were redolent of bliss; 

Each leaf in nature’s mystic book, 
Revealed new happiness. 

But now—celestial scenes are thine, 
Thy favor’d sieps have trod 

Where everlasting gloriess shine, 
The paradise of God. 


I weep, but not for thee, I own, 
Thy griefs have now an end; 
Virtue has Jost a champion, 
My heart an early friend. 
Thy soul its recompense has feund— 
Its pilgrimage is 0’er; 
The chureli-yard hath an added mound, 
And keaven one angel more. 
Baltimore, December 4, 1837. H. 


THE ACCEPTED CHALLENGE. 


Original. 


Not many miles from Capua, the Capitel of Campania, re- 
sided the charming and the young Lavinia. Her’s was the 


| pleasing task to cheer the declining years of an aged parent; 
'and by her kind attention, and unwearied assiduity to lighten 


the evils, which so oft attend the footsteps of advancing age, 


ito smeoth the rugged path of time, and spread around the 
'way, that leads unto the silent tomb attractive flowers, that 


might delight the traveller who treads the solemn path, and 
lead him forward to the frightful bourne, unconscious of the 


'terrors by which it otherwise would be surrounded. ‘Though 
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well delineated, features of his too short-lived consort. Nor 
was the pleasure which he drew from the contemplation of his 
sweet and only child confined to her exterior; the early lessons 
of instruction, which fell from the lips of her affectionate 
mother, had made on the tender heart of Lavinia a lasting 
impression. Those words of pure morality, which in the 
days of childhoood she had caught with such avidity, and in- 
fant curiosity, when seated on her mother’s knee, had long 
been treasured up within the shrine of her unsullied heart, 
and proved the talisman of all her actions. Thus had her 
father ample reason torejoice, nor murmur onceagainstthe will 
of Heaven. True, beneath the cottage roof‘no more the pa- 
rents voice was heard; true, o’er her cold remains were 
spread the shade and stillness of the silent tomb; yet in the 
surviving daughter did the beloved, mother seem to live. 
Lavinia was not unconscious of the duty and responsibility 
which had thus early devolved upon her, and she resolved to 
walk with unerring fidelity in that line of conduct which 
high Heaven had seemed to trace for her. Accordingly when 
morning light was breaking on tho world, might the fair 
daughter be seen guiding the tottering steps of her beloved 
sire to taste the fragrance of the early morn; or when the 
fialds hurled his oppressive rays, her snowy hand conducted to 





some colomid-day sun o’er the rich grove, or arbour densely clad 


with verdant vines, whilst from some neighboring tree she 


plucked the mellow and refreshing fruit,which soon her lilly hand 
presented with unusual grace. Then lightly turning hastened 
to some limpid font, and in the sylvery goblet bore the 
crystal draught tothe approving and delighted father. At 
the close of the day; when o’er the well-spent time the heav- 
ens seemed to smile with approbation; whilst lingering in the 


western horizon the sun appeared unwilling to withdraw his 
friendly beams from the beloved pair, Lavinia and her father 
sought their cheerful mansion. Such was her faithful con- 
duct and her pleasing task in which she frequently received 
the aid, and generous assistance of her chief companion, the 
young and innocent Antonio. He too, like his fair associate, 
had been doomed to lose the faithful guardian of his early 
days. Yes! inthe morning ef his existence, when his infant 
tongue had scarcely learned to lisp the name of mother, when 
his budding hopes had scarcely received a solitary.ray from 
the sun of her happiness, the authars of his being slumbered be- 
neath the sculptured marble, and sorrowing on the bed of 
death, had left their darling offspring to feel the bitter blasts 
of adversity blown over his infant limbs scarcely advaneed 
upon the rugged path oftime. Left at this early age without = 
a parent to direct his footsteps, Antonio, like the tender flow- 
er, would have sunk beneath the withering blasts of adversity, 
had not the genial warmth of a kind relative’s attention 
nurtured his budding hopes till they had bloomed into the 
beauty and vigor of manhood. Thus similarly allied in the 
fate which attended their hours of infancy, they had both 
tasted of the cup of sorrow, and seemed inclined to pour into 
each other’s sorrowing heart the balm of consolation. Often 
in child-like simplicity did they recount unto each other their 
little tales of grief, and often did the tear of sorrow drop from 
each weeping eye as their innocent tongues gave utterance to 
the doleful history. Ah! it was pleasing to behold their gen- 


| tle efforts to assuage each other’s grief, to hear the words of 
| consolation poured into the:r afflicted hearts, or see the gen- 
| erous and the lovely pair striving with emulation to dash the 


cup of sorrow from each other’s lips, to sink in dead oblivion 


the memory of their gricf. 


Formed as it were in the same mould of adversity, and in- 


structed in the same school of morality, they seemed to have 
but one mind, and one heart: 


“One was their heart, and their affection one.”? 


Frequently whilst Lavinia’s tather seated upon the rich 


lawn outsprcad befora the cottage, pleased with their actions 
smiled upon the lovely couple, might they be seen gathering 
from the verdant fields the fairest flowers to deck each others 
locks, or bearing to their aged sire the sweet and variegated 
| nosegay. At other times might they be seen hand in hand 
winding around the summit of the neighboring hills to enjoy 
the vision of the beauteous landscape, or moving in silence 
along the flowery banks of the meandering stream, or in their 
light bark swiftly dividing the calm and placid waters. When 
too the king of day had sunk to rest, the pale moon with gen- 


the cherished partner of his youthful aays had long since}! tle light guided their footsteps through the well-known path 


paid the debt of nature, though the cold sepulcher had long||that led unto their silent dwellings, where the lovely pair 


mark of ignorance, and not only merits but recieves the repre- || denied his anxious eyes one giimpse of the beauteous creature || were welcomed by the virtuous sire, and converse sweet and 


— of every enlightened person. 
© pity the poor aristocratic fool, who priding himself 


! that in earlier days had often smiled upon him, and formed his || innocent, amidst the rich repast, flowed sweetly from their 
sole delight; yet whilst Heaven spared his innd€ent offspring, || hearts, until the hour of departure sounded, and Antonio re- 


Upon his own family’s wealth or distinction, can look sneer- | death had for him no sting, tho grave no lasting victory!||tired amidst the blessings of the father, and the whispered 


i 
— and his family may be as respectable as the richest, | 
Proudest of the land. | 


erable sire trace in more striking characters than the sculp- 


ngly or speak lightly of the mechanic, for he may be as good i Yes! in the beauteous and the attentive daughter did the ven-|| prayer of Lavinia. 


Thus did they tread delightfully the chequered path of 


tured marble, or the painted canvass ever could portray, the jife unconscious of the numerous evils that beset the steps of 
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others less fortunate in the scale of terrestrial bliss; and with 


cation. Concord, peace, unieigned sentiments of love, and of 
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| before her searching eye beheld at a distance the well-known || Go, Antonio, (and as she pronounced 'the wor. 
an uninterrupted unanimity of sentiment knew but one wish|/form. In the ecstacy of delight she increased her pace un-|/ed in her eyes) go, join the banner of thy countr : 
and felt but one desire. With them discord and dissention ||til she had attained the distance, in which her mellow voice j unite with all their force; go draw the sword in thet n; 
were terms, that they knew only in their speculative signifi-||might float upon his ears, when she suddenly paused, for she — and never let it return to its scabbard till her re 

beheld his downcast countenance; whilst her tofigue faithful || ta 


d the tears start. 
g0, 
ce of 
udest 


foes lie humbled in the dnst,—Go and may the God of armies 


the purest affection had linked their hearts firmly and insep- || to the impulse of her heart, pronounced his name, “Antonio— ‘guide thee through the battle-field, and lead thee safely back 


arably together. The harmless thoughts, and pure desires of|| Antonio.” He started at the familiar sound, and raising his 
the one, were those which held their reign in the mind and |/eyes, saw before him the beautiful figure of Lavinia. For a 


to the bosom of Lavinia!” 
“Magnanimous soul! rejoined the youth, worthy of a Ro. 


bosom of the other. Never in the long course of their pleasing || moment gloom fled from his countenance at her cheering man, let us then, improve the moments which yet remain 
, 


familiarity were the silken chords of friendship for a single 
moment severed; never, although o’er each twice ten sum- | 
mers now had rolled, never had the fire of amity burned with || 


meet her, and clasp her in his embrace. 





“Dearest Lavinia,” exclaimed the fond youth, “pardon this 


presence, and his eye sparkled with gladness as he rushed to! and take together a last farewell of those sweet spots, o’er 


| 


he we have so often rambled.” 


Having visited the favorite scenes of their youth they re 


diminished lustre, but daily did their virtuous conduct add to | thoughtless negligence, which has, I doubt not, disturbed thy | turned to the abode of their aged sire, to break to him the 
the inextinguishable flame of charity. At eve, the retiring | peaceful soul with bitter thoughts, and sad reflections. If,| melancholy intelligence. At the recital, the tears at first 
sun withdrew his rays from the pure beings, conscious that | with the beauty of this morn enraptured, I have thoughtlessly | flowed along his furrowed cheeks; but soon the blood coursed 
his morning beams would light upon the lovely pair with||lingered beyond my usual hour of visitation, thy generous | more swiftly through the old-man’s veins, and at the mention of 


hearts more ardently inflamed, than when the twilight reys || heart will cheerfully extend forgiveness.” 
of yesterday fell richly roun their footsteps. Thus smooth- 
ly did they float along the current of existence meeting 


glossy smoothness of the waters, that bore them gently on- 
ward. 

Such were the pleasing scenes that once were winessed in 
vicinity of Capua. But in an evil hour the tocsin of alarm 


|mind of our expecting sire.” 


resound. The hour had arrived when the hostle foe stood |'by her innocent and feeling words, he forced a smile upon his 
upon the frontiers of Italy, and the power of Rome was to be |/countenance, and clasping her arm within his, they wen- 
exerted. Then it was that she called upon her sons to rise in || ded their course to the mossy cottage. The good old-man 
her defence, and advance to meet the opposing enemy. Her ‘had from the casement watched his fair and lovely daughter 
voice was heard within the silent vale of Capua, and Antonio, till the last folds of her white robe were concealed by the 
who had now reached the verge of manhood, could not turn|/green leaves, which overshaded the narrow lane through 
a deaf car to the call of his country. For although as yet|;which she bent her way. Suspense still rivited him to the 
life had been to him but a pleasing, and a charming landscape, |; spot, and his anxious eyes were still directed to the place, 
although he knew but little of the dangers of the camp, or the || where she had faded from his view. Soon, however the 
horrors of the battle-field; yet he felt that innate love of coun. | lovely pair moved within the field of his vision, and his eyes 
try, that spirit of patriotism, that feeling of national pride, | sparkling with delight bespoke the inward gladness of his 
which is found resident in the bosom of man whether we se- heart. In a few moments they stood before him in all the 
lect him from the regions of civilization, or observe him in| simplicity and innocence of life. 
his savage wilderness. He felt, 1 say, e’en in the peaceful | thoughtful only of the happines which he then enjoyed, smiled 
fields of Campania, that patriotic spirit move within him, and |/sweeily upon them, and breathing forth to heaven a simple, 
he was responsive to its call. He longed, yes Antonio desir- | fervent prayer, bade them walk their usual round. 
ed to enroil himself under the banner of his country, and fight || “Come,” exclaimed Lavinia, as her father had ceased, and 
in the defence of his natal soil. Yet whoshould break the me- 
Jancholy intelligence to the cherished object of his affection; ||and inviting grove.” Antonio bowed assent, and softly pres. 
~ whoshould tell the fair Lavinia the dismal news, that they were | sing her snowy hand they reached the woods which rung with 
soon to separate! This was a thought that overpowered him; ‘one general and harmonious choir. 
a weight that he could not sustain, a fecling that he could not || “How sweetly do these warblers,” exclaimed Lavinia, 
conceal. In vain did he stiive to wear that smile which, un- |/chant their grateful notes, and with their matin-song join in 
til then, had wreathed so naturally his lips: his countenance | the general hymn of gratitude, which now ascends from na- 
became more pale, and lost the roseate hue that formerly be- | ture’s wide domains. Let us too mingle in the joyous scene{” 
spoke the health of body, and contentment of his mind. De- |/and her sweet voice resounded through the grove, rivaling 


Antonio turned aside to wipe the tear which started in his 
was sounded, and the hlasts of the war trumpet were heard to leye, and striving to suppress the sigh which was awakened 


The venerable father | 


\resumed his seat, “let us seek the shade of yon umbrageous | 





his country’s distress, the vigour of his youth seemed to return 


“Dear Antonio,” she smilingly replied, “thou hast my par-| to him, and he applauded the generous and spirited conduct of 
|don, and glad am I, that my forebodings all were vain: for I |!the young Antonio. 
in the calm, uninterrupted passage through the valley of time }jdid fear, when I beheld thee slowly advancing along this path 
to the ocean of eternity ro rude, projecting rock to ruffle the | with eyes cas upon the ground, that some frightful dream per- 
jhaps had disturbed thy slumbers of yesternight. But haste, |' parted amidst the blessings to meet for the last time the en 
{let us return with this joyous intelligence to ease the anxious 


It ‘is unnecessary to add that time never fled with swifter 
wings; and when the hour of separation had arrived, they 


| suing day. Who is there that has not felt at some period 
of his life the pangs of departure? How has the recollection 
|of the past rushed to his mind, and caused the scenes long 
long since elapsed to live anew! How has he resolved and 
|re-resolved! how has he almost relinquished the idea of se pa. 
‘ration, when the time approaches, when he is to be torn from 
'the embrace of relatives and friends, that watched over the 
hours of his infancy, journeyed with him through the days of 
childhood, and counselled and advised with him when 
‘he had attained the period of manhood! Such were the 
‘feelings of Antonio. He was now about to relinquish 
all that he prized dear upon earth; to be hurried from 
‘the circle of his dearest friends, from the sweet converse of 
| her, to whom his heart was already pledged; and in the bitter. 
'ness of his grief he wept, and almost curséd the hour that 
called him from his tranquil home. In vain he strove to court 
the aid of sleep, it mocked his efforts; and when the veil of 
night was drawn aside, the morning beams fell on his unclosed 
lids. 
| Scarce had the eastern sky assumed its roseate hue, when 
‘the charger of Antonio neighed before the humble cottage of 
Lavinia. His noble master stood beside him, bearing in his 
hand his helmet, and the implements of war. The good old 
‘man, supported by his daughter advanced to meet him: and 
| when the customary salutations had been made, and the kiss 
lof innocence bestowed, Antonia knelt before Lavinia, and of. 
“fering her the sword, the dagger, and the helmet, besought 
'them from her hands, As‘she raised the helmet in the air 
, and placed it on his sable locks, she said, with a smile encir- 
cling her lips, “receive this helmet; may it ever be a safe. 








light seemed to have fled his manly and his glancing eye, and | in melody the softest notes of the busy songsters, as she broke 
sorrow held that seat, from which pleasure formerly beamed |! forth in the following words: 


in language that could not be misunderstood. *Tis sweet to climb the verdant hill, 
To tread the shady grove; 
Or listen to the murmuring rill, 
With one we fondly love. 


Morning arrived yet brought not to Antonio its wonted 
delight; for the first time did it shed in vain around him its |, 
pure enlivening pleasures: for the first time did the fragrance 
of the early morn pass unnoticed, unenjoyed, and his ears for || 
the first time seemed closed to the warblings of the feathered | 
songsters. The sky-lark, as he left the ficld, and soured | Here Antonio could no longer wage the war of feelings;| 
aloft to meet the approaching day, sang sweetly his notes of|and the tears flowed in torrents along his manly cheek, as, 
merriment; the sportive lamb, pleased at he knew not what,| he threw himself at her feet, and kissed the hand of Lavinia | 
in conscious innocence skipped lightly o’er the verdant lawn,| For a moment speech fled his faltering lips, and when his | 
the faithful hound bounded forward in playful leaps, and quick | overflowing heart had found relief in tears, as his glance! 


°Tis sweet to think, that while with shade 
The trees those hills supply, 

Our torch of friendship ne’er shall fade, 
Our lasting love ne’er die. 


seemed to smile around, and all creation was enlivened by the |! 
beauty of that morn. Still Antonio participated not in the; have I concealed from thee the flame that burns within my | 
universal pleasure, and the grief that pressed upon his breast | breast: too long have I vainly endeavored to cast the veil of | 
forbade him to mingle in this cheerful choir. Roused at} cheerfulness over my afflicted heart. I will dissemble no lon-| 


upon the clear, unclouded heaven, and the sun, high risen in | already her invading foes have reached her borders, and the 
the cerulean vault, reminded him, that in his revery he had | hands of her vigorous sons must drive them from the confines’! 
lingered beyond the wonted hour, which daily saw him in the | of Itally, To-morrow I must leave the scenes of infancy, 
sweet company of Lavinia leaving the paternal roof to tread |, and make the tented field my dwelling place.” 
the flowery mead, or mingle their sweet notes with the varicd |, Nature could do no more; the manly frame of Antonio} 
tones that fell in wild confusion from the early songsters of | shook beneath the trial, the tears in torrents coursed his cheek 
some neighboring grove, Starting from his dream, he | and as he folded her to his bosom, they wept aloud. For a| 
snatched with eager haste the well-tuned lute, and hurried |) moment the daughter of Itally yielded to the weakness of na- 
along the road to meet the expecting fair one. \\ture, and the air resounded with her cries. Soon, however, | 
She, with the vigilant anxiety that characterizes the female |'a smile of joy lighted up her countenance, and she forgot the 
had already communicated to her venerable parent the fore- || weakness of her sex. 
bodings of her heart, and at his request had sallied forth to|| “Fear not,” #he exclaimed “my own.Antonio weep, not for 
learn the cause, which had detained her constant and faithful || me—’Tis true our hearts must ever bleed to part; ’tis true, I 
compauion. Quitting the threshold of her neat cottage, she || grieve to think that thou so soon must leave my friendly bo- 
glided hastily along the beautiful avenue which led to the wel. ;som, but thou hast said thy country summons thee to arms, 
comed habitation of Antonio. She had advanced but few steps | 




















1 tion, and his safe return, he arose, clasped 
| and imprinted on her lips the parting kiss. 


|| his eyes rested upon the lovely pair, pronounced the pain 


| and never ean the Italian maid withhold her generous sons; 


' guard to thy head, may no adverse blow from thy opponent 
sully its polish, and may it proudly more over thy prostrate 
‘enemies. Receive this glittering sword; may it never prove 
‘unfaithful to thy hand, may the proudest of thy foes fall be- 
‘neath it, and may its lustre never be soiled,-save with the 
blood of thy country’s enemy. Take too this polished dagger, 
and if its brilliancy must be dimmed, et it be with the purple 
gore of Italy’s opponents.” Another office yet remained to 
be discharged. Placing her snowy hand upon his heaving 
bosom, she drew forth a lock of her own rich curls, and as 
‘she trembling bound it round his neck, besought him to wear 
it for her sake, and amidst the din of war, the trials of sepa- 
ration, and the struggle for conquest, to cast a glance at it, 


returned, as if to tempt his master onward; in a word nature | caught her suffused eyes he exclaimed: l\and think of the far distant maid, that gave the weak me- 


“Too long, dearest Lavinia, have 1 deceived thee; too long || 


mento. , 
He could endure no more: he folded her in his arms, and 


kissing away the tears that rolled from her pallid cheek, he 
‘assured that her name would ever be the polar-star of all 


length from his lethargic sleep, he casts his sorrowing eyes| ger. Lavinia we must part—iny country call me to her aid | his actions; then having reccived the old-man’s blessing, he 


‘knelt once nore before Lavinia, and when her faltering 
voice had breathed to heaven the ardent prayer for his protec- 
| her to his bosom, 
Then tearing 
‘himself from her embrace he sprang upon his charger, and : 

fu 
More would his aching heart have bid him 


| word, farewell. a ee 
aster’s griel, 


| say, but the noble steed, as if conscious of his m 


| dashed foward, and bore him from her presence. pao 
|the spot, she watched, with strained vision, his gradually e- 
to join his 


creasing form, as he was borne from her view, 
‘countrymen. _ 

For a time we must leave the attentive daughter minister- 
‘ing to the wants of her aged parent, whilst we trace “i 
| course of her young and devoted lover. We will not wr 
|to describe all the scenes of cartons, all the privations, all the 
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the youthful patriot passed during the long space of twelve 

nths. The task were impracticable: suffice to say, that 
eA danger thickened most, where loudly pealed the clash 
y arms, Where groans of dying men where heard, where 

1 

papa in the van, the young Antonio, with his pluine 
raving in the air, whilst his glittering sword, wielded by a 
ganly arm, dealt destruction to each opposing foe. Such 
enurage could not pass 
Capua soon saw around him a band of faithful followers awai- 
ting *his command, and eager to tread the path whidh he 
9 ned through the thickest ranks of his enemy. _Under his 
euidance they had often been led to victory, and the Roman 
hannet Aoated, where the flag of Rome’s enemies had waved. 
His meekness and humility when the trumpet of war had 
ceased its blast, and his undaunted courage when it sounded 
io the charge, had rendered the name of Antonio sacred to 


the defenders of Rome. At length the time arrived, when 


Italy saw berself without a foe; when she disbanded her sol- | 


diers, and permitted her officers to return to their own quict 
habitations, decked with the laurels of victory. 

How eagerly did each look foward to the hour which should 
witness his return to the peaceful circle of relatives! To none 
however, did the anticipation of that moment bring more 
unfeigned delight, than to the hero of our narrative. Already 
did he in magination press to his gladdened bosom the vener- 
able parent, and the amiable daughter; already did he load 
her with a thousand kisses, whilst he poured irto her listen- 
ing ear, the history of his early and successful strugg!es for 
honor and glory. In this anxious etate of mind, he looked 
with eagerness to the moment, when, in the company of his 
fellow officers, he should for the last time, ere his departure, 
enjoy the banquet of conviviality. 

The evening at length arrived, and the young warrior, in 
the bloom of health, took his seat at the farewell repast amidst 


bis companions in arms. Never did he appear more interes- 


ting; his youth, his dignity, his manly form, his meekness of | 


countenance, and his well known valor in the hour of trial, 
struck all his associates with admiration, and called forth from 
them the loudest expressions of praise. But there was one, who 
had ever looked with envy on the rising greatness of Antonio, 
and had long sought an occasion to snatch from his brow the 
diadem of glory. A favorable opportunity now presented it- 
self. Turning towards the young officer, with a smile of ma- 
lignant joy he observed, “truly thou hast merited well of thy 
country, and well mightest thou feel proud of this flattering 
testimonial of thy courage, couldst thou banish from thy mind 
the memory of the past, couldst thou forget the time, when 
turning thy courser’s head from the advancing host, thou 
didst meditate a retreat from the battle-ficld.” 


Indignation seized the youthful warrior, and, as his mem- || 


ory reverted to the time, when his own hand had saved from 
instant death the very man who calumniated him, he cou!d 
no longer restrain his emotions, and rising from his seat, ex- 
claimed, “ungrateful wretch! thou liest.”—It was enough: the 
smile of gladness curled the lips of the demon, and his heart 
exulted, as he called upon him to retract the assertion. 

“Never,” replied Antonis “never shall the son of Capua 
ebjure the truth; never shall his tongue give uttcrance to 
what his heart condemns.” 

“Then shall thy blood pay the forfeit of thy obstinacy,” 
and as le pronounced these words, he hurried from the table. | 

That evening a challenge was presented, leaving to our, 
hero no alternative but its acceptance, or to be stamped with | 
the ignominious badge of cowardice. To be charged with a| 


Sof skill, all the hardships and dangers, through which 


unged in death, and riders fell, there might be seen | 


long unreworded, and the youth of ] pressive glance, and his treacherous arm, responsive to the 
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ady arm of our hero, caused them to pass by harmlessly. At 
length the eye of the youth rested upon his own polished dag- 
|ger, and he seemed to hear anew the words which fell upon 
| his ear, when he received it from the hands of Lavinia.. For 
a moment the recollection of home rushed upon his mind, and 
| he seemed t@ forget that he was contending for life. In his) 
| revery his arm fell nerveless to his side, leaving his bosom 
| bared to the steel of his enemy. Fatal thought! at that mo- 
|| ment the wary eye of the heartless villain, caught his inex- 








|| dictates of his cruel heart, plunged the dagger into the bosom 
| of the faithful lover! A shriek of discontent rent the air, 
‘as the noble form of Antonio reeled, and his dark hair | 
| floated on the dust. Already had the swords of all leaped | 
|| from their scabbards, when the fallen hero, like a lion stung | 
| by the shaft of his pursuer, sprang upon his feet, and with 
one blow that no force could avert, burried his spotless dag- 
ger in the bosom of the traitor. It reached his heart, he | 
|| staggared, groaned, and as he kissed the earth, a shout of ex- 
ultation pierced the ears of the dying man. The gathered | 
| strength of Antonio had been exhausted, and he fell upon the 
|| yet warm but lifeless corpse. His companions bore him from 
the,field, watched by his bed-side with parental fidelity, and 
administered to him every relief that the art of medicine! 
could afford. But alas! it was too late—the deadly steel had 
penetrated too deeply, and soon were his well-earned laurels 
to fade upon his briow,—soon was the illustrious warrior to be 
followed to the silent grave! 
When his sorrowing physician informed him that there was | 
no longer any room for hope, that his thoughts must rest upon 
the world to come, it was painful, heart-rending to his friends 
to hear his earnest prayer to Heaven, to spare him till he 
| might behold once more the cherished object of his heart, and 
' hear her lips bespeak his pardon. That favor was not denied; 
he was conveyed to his own native scenes, and as he entered 
the beautiful lane, where but twelve months before, in the 
meridian of health he had caught the last glimpse of Lavinia, 
the tear glittered in his eye, as his mind dwelt upon the 
change. Svon they reached the end of their journey, and 
|| when his glassy eyes fell upon the neat cottage, in which he 
had spent the happiest moments of his life, his feelings be- 
came too great for endurance, and he sank into a state of in- 
sensibility, from which he was aroused only by the piercing 
shrieks, and the loud scream of Lavinia. Raising his eyes, 
_he saw hanging upon his pale form the being, whom he had 
besought Heaven to spare him yet to sec; and as he felt the 
warmth of her lips upon his cold cheeks, he broke forth in 
this simple but feeling strain: 
|| “Pardon me, dearest Lavinia, pardon your poor Antonio; 
| he is no murderer:—pardon the author of my death. Farewell 
| Lavinia; I can do nu more.” | 
| But Lavinia heard him not, she marked his quivering lips, 
she saw them cease to move, and her wild and vacant stare 
| betold the weeping friends, that, with the spirit of Antonio, 
‘had flown the reason of Lavinia. Yes, from that hour she 
| was a maniac! Often might she be seen gathering the Saal 
flowers to deck his grave, treading the path, o’er which they | 
| had loved to roam, causing the groves to echo with his name, | 
| or skimming in search of him the surface of the placid 
/stream, Thus passed her weary days—her sleepless nights, 
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to guide her, she at length found means to elude the vigilance 
of her guard, and to climb a lofty rock whose summit project- 
ed far over the waves that washed its base; and as the king of 


| Hurried along in this wild course without the helm of reason | 


day was retiring, gathering his golden robe around him, she 
fancied that she beheld the object of her search, and crying 





feared to measure his strength with an adversary, were || edge, and extending her arms, her white garments floated in| 





thoughts, that the mind of Antonio could not endure; and, 
like too many a deserving youth, bowing to the tyrants, pop- 
ular opinion and human respect, he in the moment of phrensy 
yielded his assent, 


“ " 
The following morning dawned upon the combatants, has- 


tening with their false friends, to the scene of trial. Having I 


reached the place of destination, each selected his proper 
stand, but with feelings how different! Whilst the counte- 
hance of one seemed to thirst for blood, that of the other bore 
the meek and placid smile of innocence. Already had he 
formed the gcneroue resolution to stand upon the defensive, 
a no thrust for the life of his adversary; already had 
és “9 9 to rely upon his skill, till his generous behaviour 
- d awaken in the bosom of the other sentiinents of mag- 
Danimity, 
a a was at length given, and the deadly hate with 
Guts i demon aimed his blows, required all the 
eens onto to parry them successfully. Thrust after thrust 
®, but the keen eye, the collected mind, and the ste- 


lack of courage, to stand before his comrades as one who \ aloud “I come, Antonio, I come,” she rushed to the frightful | 





|| the air. For a moment she stood like a pure spirit about to| 
| wing its flight to heavenly spheres, leaped from the rock, and 
plunged into the foaming waves. For a time the waters, as if 
|| proud of their captive, bore her in triumph along, till at length 
| they closed around her, and she sank into a watery grave. 

|| I will not undertake to paint the sorrows of the aged father, 

'| when he beheld the cold and lifeless form of his lovely daugh. 
ter, nor will I strive to portray the grief, with which his tot-| 
| tering steps bore him to her grave beside her lover, and the) 
| sorrow that wrung his heart, when he heard the sound of the 

falling earth, and saw the grave conceal her from his view. 
|| For a short time the good old-man, bent with age, and sunk ! 

|| beneath the weight of sorrow, journeyed along his pilgrimage | 

| through life; but soon the attenuated thread was broken, and} 

| the tolling of the village-bell, announced that he too had quit| 

||the busy world. His friends and associates acegmpanied his| 

| remains to the tomb, and having reared three marble slabs to’| 


-~ memory, had inscribed on each the simple words, — 
“A victim to the cruel practice of duelling.” E.J.c. \t 








THE SABBATH, 


- . 


Original. 


Remember the sabhath-day, to keep it holy.—Ex. xx. 8. 


The sabbath with its blessing comes, ¢ease, warring passions, cease 
It is the blest appointed time, for heav’nly joy and peace. 
Commemorative of that day, God’s rest from all He wrought, 
When from a slumber long and dark, creation fair He brought. 
Divinely observ’d and hallow’d! shall we not keep apart 
Upon this day, from minor cares, the thoughts, the life, the heart? 
On Sinai’s quaking awful mount, mid sacred smoke and flame, 
The mandate God himself promulg’d; through ages still the same; 
For generations yet to come, will bear the like demand, 
And He, who form’d us, has the right, submission to command. 
The chosen tribes of Israel, strictly this rest observ’d, 
And meted judgment follow’d soon, when recklessiy they swerv’d. 
A day’s remove from Jewish rites, its import still remains, 
And a newly added spirit, this era now sustains. 
Proportionate to our favors, havr we just reverence paid? 
No! we have err’d, profan’d, and yet, punition has delay’d. 
Our mercies may we ponder well, till grateful tears shall flow, . 
And in our favor’d Nation’s soul, shall holy kindling’s glow! 
The burden of the Christian’s theme! this day the Saviour rose, 
O’er the grave and death triumphant, and put to flight his foes, 
Look up with trust ye followers, in the conflicting hour, 
Who can with Judah’s Lion vie, who can restrain his pow’r? 
And when the heavy soul is faint, with sorrow, sin, and shame, 
There is a Hope and Refuge left, secure in Zion’s Lamb! 
Oh! may we then acceptably, a fit oblation bring, 
Humble, self-immolating hearts, borne up on Faith’s strong wing. 
Like Mary at the sepulchre, discern the Saviour near, 
Our nature’s darkness to dispel, or dry the falling tear. 
And when our sabbaths close on earth, an antedate here giv’n, 
May we obtain a glorious rest, in the repose of heav’n! 

Rural Dale. 


TO MRS. ANN L****, 


Original. 








Dost thou not Jove in the hushed midnights hour, 
Upward to gaze upon the star-gemm’d heaven, 

When o’er its radiance not a cloud doth low’r 
To mar the beauty of the noon or e’ven? 


When thro’ the blue dark depths the mild chaste moon 
Floats, as in music 0’er its silvery way 

Bathing in glory the vast mistic gloom 
That glows all beauny in that after day. 


Oh it is sweet in that calm holy light 
To muse on all to which we fondly cling; 
Scenes long forgotten in oblivions night. 
Memory will then in all their freshness brigg. 


With what a pleasing sadness what delight 
The curtained visions of the past unfold; 
All that has vanished rises in the sight, 
Telling of pleasure as it once was told. 


Yes, as upon that crystal orb on high, 
We thoughtful gaze what fond emotions swell 
Our throne-rapt spirits—sad, we heave the sigh 
That breathes the feelings sighs alone can tell. 


Sad, yet not painful, for in that pure hour 
Grief pain and anguish, all are lull’d to rest 
Nought that destiny in the dull day-world’s power 
Dare then intrude its troubles on the breast. 


Aye! on our jarring passions, wayward will 
The heaven-fraught membrain lay a soothing spell 
Speaking as did the Almighty—“ Peace be still,” 


When on the raging waves his mandate fell. L. T. ¥. 


THERE IS A REST. 


Original. 


Tis sweet to think affection’s gloom, 
That gathers round us here; 

Shall be dispersed and we obtai n 
A brighter holier sphere. 






















The reckless storms that wildly sweep, 
Around us here below; 

Shall flee away and clearer skies 
O’er us their brightness throw. 


Clouds and darkness are the doom 
Of changing world like this; 

Yet we, beyond the shades may look 
To vales of endless bliss. 


A false and fading thing is earth, 
Brief dwelling place of man; 

Life but a fleeting shadow 13 
Our three score years, a span. 


As pilgrims o’er the desert sands, 
Pursue their dreary way; 

So we wend on in wilderness 
While bere on earth we stay. 


And though dense crowds our pathway throng 
And cluster at our side, 

Yet are we never more alone 
Thou with the bustling tide. 


But sometimes there’s a dawn of hope 
Comes o’er the troubled breast 

Thouzh we may walk in sorrow here, 
In heav’n there is a rest. 
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WHEN SPRING RETURNS WE’LL MEET. 


WORDS BY D. CREAMER—MUSIC BY ALEXANDER BALL. 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE BALTIMORE MONUMENT. 
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When but half his race is run; It hath been my love’s de - fen - der, | And my heart for - e - ver won. Dee 








SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. At 

Stay thee yet another hour, Fare-thee-well—we part in sorrow, Wh 
*T will as swiftly from us steal; But in joy we'll meet again, Upe 
My pure love shall be thy dower, Though it be not on the morrow, Ab 
For the rapture that I feel; And I track the boundless main;— Of; 
Ere we now are separated, When returning Spring, with flowers Wh 
Deign a parting pledge to give, And her balmy breath so sweet, An 
And I vow by all created, Glads this happy clime of ours,— Con 
Thine to die, and thine to live. Then, oh then, in bliss we’ll meet! An 





